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For “‘ Tue Frienv.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 229. 


TESTIMONY-BEARING. 


It is said of the late Sir Robert Peel, that he 
was at a dinner party in a fashionable part of 
London, where the conversation of the gentle- 
men present was dishonoring to Christ our Lord. 
He took no part in it, but presently asked that 
the bell might be rung. On the appearance of 
the servant he ordered his carriage, and with 
polished courtesy apologized to his host for his 
enforced departure, “for he was still a Chris- 
tian.” 








An interesting incident is told of W. H. Mil- 
burn, who for several years acted as Chaplain of 
the House of Representatives at Washington. 

“Tn the fall of 1845, he made his appearance 
in the Northern and Eastern States as an advo- 
cate for the cause of Education in the West, and 
was everywhere received with enthusiasm, not 
only on account of his intellectual qualities, but 
also for his amiable disposition and eminent 
social virtues. On his journey North, W. Mil- 
burn found himself on board of an Ohio River 
steamer, on which were three hundred passen- 
gers. From the numbers of days the passengers 
had been together, he had become pretty well 
informed of their character, and he found most 
prominent among the gentlemen were a number 
of members of Congress on their way to Wash- 
ington. These gentlemen had attracted his atten- 
tion on account of their exceptionable habits. 
On the arrival of Sabbath morning, it was 
rumored through the boat that a minister was 
on board, and W. Milburn, who had up to this 
time attracted no attention, was hentedl up and 
called upon to ‘give a discourse.’ He promptly 
consented, and in due time commenced a service. 
The members of Congress were among the con- 
gregation, and by common consent had possession 
of the chairs nearest to the preacher. W. Mil- 
burn gave an address suitable to the occasion, 
full of eloquence and pathos, and was listened to 
throughout with the most intense interest. At 
the conclusion he stopped short, and turning his 
face, now beaming with fervent zeal, towards 
the ‘ honorable gentlemen,’ he said : ‘ Among the 
ae on this steamer are a number of mem- 

rs of Congress ; from their position they should 
be exemplars of good morals and dignified con- 
duct, but from what I have heard of them, they 


are not so. The Union of these States, if de- 
pendent on such guardians, would be unsafe, and 
all the high hopes I have of the future of my 
country would be dashed to the ground. These 
ntlemen, for days past, have made the air 
eavy with profane conversation, have been con- 
stant patrons of the bar, and encouragers of in- 
temperance ; nay, more, the night, which should 
be devoted to rest, has been dedicated to the 
horrid vices of gambling, profanity, and drunk- 
enness. And,’ continued W. Milburn, with the 
solemnity of a man who spoke as if by inspira- 
tion, ‘there is but one chance of salvation for 
these great sinners in high places, and that is, to 
humbly repent of their sins, call on the Saviour 
for forgiveness, and reform their lives.’ 

“As might be supposed, language so bold 
from a delicate stripling, scarcely twenty-two 
years of age, had a startling effect. The audi- 
ence separated, and the preacher returned to his 
stateroom to think upon what he had said. 
Conscious, after due reflection, that he had only 
done his duty, he determined at all hazards to 
maintain his position, even at the expense of 
being rudely assailed. While thus cogitating, a 
rap was heard at his stateroom door, a gentleman 
entered and stated that he came with a message 
from the members of Congress—that they had 
listened to his remarks, and in consideration of 
his boldness and his eloquence, they desired him 
to accept a = of money which they had made 
up among themselves, and also their best wishes 
for his success and happiness through life. 

“ But this chivalrous feeling carried these gen- 
tlemen to more positive acts of kindness. Be- 
coming acquainted with him, when they sepa- 
rated from him they offered the unexpected ser- 
vice of making him Chaplain to Congress—a 
oe which 4 not only fulfilled, but through 
ong years that have passed away since that 
event, have cherished for the ‘blind preacher’ 
the warmest personal regard, and stand ever 
ready to support him by word and deed.” 


In the Life of the late William Allen, of 
London, it is related that owing to the strong 
testimony which he felt against the system of 
slavery, he early in life commenced refraining 
from the use of sugar, the product of slave-labor ; 
and he continued this abstinence more than 40 
years, until the British Government set free the 
slaves in the West India Islands under their 
control. 

When G. W. Alexander visited Holland in 
1844, to promote the abolition of slavery by the 
Dutch Government, P. Elout, a judge, and a 
person of high consideration, at the ague, in 
conversation on the subject of slavery, said, “ It 
is to William Allen I attribute all F have felt 
and done for the cause of the slave. When he 
was at the Hague many years since, I was in- 
vited, together with a number of serious indi- 
viduals, to take tea with him. I was then quite 
a youth. He took no sugar with his tea, which 
surprised me, I was more surprised by the reason 
he gave for this. He told the company that he 
had long abstained from the use of it because he 


could not, with peace of mind, partake of that 
as a gratification, for which thousands of inno- 
cent persons were compelled to labor in cruel 
and Niele bondage. I was struck with this 
example of self-denial by so great a man as I 
thought him to be in a thing so seemingly small 
in itself, and I was led to consider how great 
must be the evil of a system which could make 
so deep and so religious an impression upon his 
feelings. From that period my own sentiments 
have been engaged in the cause of the negro, 
and my efforts to procure their emancipation in 
the colonies of Holland.” 

On the necessity of bearing a faithful testi- 
mony, John Griffith remarks in his journal, 
“that I have observed a prevailing disposition 
in some of considerable eminence in the Society, 
and in a great many others, to cry up for peace 
and charity, and the maintenance of unity, and 
not to press any thing very closely, lest the peace 
of the Society should thereby be endangered ; 
although, perhaps, the things urged cannot well 
be objected to upon any other principle than 
groundless fears and a faint heart not yet quite 
upright to God, nor wholly redeemed from the 
praise of men; as there is an unwillingness to 
displease them, though in maintaining the Lord’s 
cause ; ‘for if I yet pleased men,’ said Paul, ‘I 
should not be the servant of Christ.’ What 
makes me take notice of this is, that I have seen 
a great snare in it, wrong things being suffered 
to remain and prevail under it, and the fire of 
primitive zeal against undue liberty much 
quenched.” 


William Allen, who at the time was travelling 
in Russia as a companion to Stephen Grellet, 
mentions in his diary being at Tula in 1819. 
He says :— 

“We went out to deliver our letters, and 
found the benefit of having been furnished, 
by Prince Alexander Galitzin, with introduc- 
tions to the governor of the provinees, as we had 
a specimen this morning of what we — ex- 

ct if we had not been thus provided. Having 
ome that the governor was not in the city, we 
went to the house of his deputy, but were in- 
formed that he was at the tribunal; thither we 
went, and being directed up stairs, entered a 
very long room where a great number of clerks 
were writing. There was a broad passage in the 
middle, and, on entering, we found several per- 
sons standing who could speak French. Coming 
in with our bats on occasioned a general bustle, 
and some of the clerks began to hiss. We very 
civilly inquired of a person, dressed like a gentle- 
man, with an order at his buttonhole, if the 
Governor was there; but he immediately asked 
why we did not pull off our hats, e gave 
him our reasons, and assured him that it was 
not from want of respect, but a matter of re- 
ligious ong with us; he said we ought to re- 
spect the place, for there was the Emperor's 
oo. Stephen told him that the Emperor 

nad permitted us to see him with our hats on; 
but one of them immediately said, he did not 
believe it ; to this Stephen made no reply. The 
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place at the farther end of the room, where the 
Governor and others were sitting, was parted off 
with glass windows. We had by this time made 
our way to the door, where there was rather an 
elderly man who spoke French, and he was the 
only person who ounh us anything like kind- 
ness. When Stephen told him that we were of 
the Society of Friends, called Quakers, this gen- 
tleman said that they were persons who, from 
principle, did not pull off their hats (from cour- 
tesy), and smilingly said, ‘You are from Penn- 
sylvania.’ We at length prevailed upon them 
to take the letter into the inner room.” 

The ministers of the Gospel who are con- 
strained to obey the command formerly given 
to Jonah—“ preach the preaching that I bid 
thee,”—often find themselves using great plain- 
ness of speech in their testimony against wrong 
things. Stephen Grellet mentions that in a re- 
ligious opportunity at Moscow, in Russia, with 
some high in worldly station—“ a portion of my 
religious communication to them was to reason 
with them of righteousness, temperance and 
judgment to come: I laid closely before them 
the importance of time,—the shortness of it, and 
the necessity rightly to improve it whilst we 
have it, calling upon them deeply to consider 
how trivial and how vain are the enjoyments 
that this transitory life is capable of ministering, 
compared with the eternal woes that will attend 
us, if we have neglected that great salvation that 
comes by our Lord Jesus Christ. As I was 
speaking, the prince, inclining towards my dear 
friend, William Allen, whispered, ‘It is very 
seldom indeed that such plain and sound truths 
are proclaimed to us.’” 

J. W. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 370.) 

1795. Ninth Mo. 28th.—This morning I 
visited a settlement of the people called Shakers, 
who seemed to receive me kindly, yet were 
much reserved. I informed them I had felt 
my mind drawn to visit them in love, and if 
they were free to sit down with us, if anything 
arose in any of our minds, we might speak freely ; 
adding also, that I had often heard of them, 
but did not see any of their sort before now.— 
One of them then said, he expected some things 
reported of them — be true, and some false. 
He then leaving us, I suppose he went to consult 
with his brethren; but, soon returning, he asked 
if I was born in this country, and of what pro- 
fession I was?—I told him I was one of the peo- 
ple called Quakers; and showed my certificate. 
After he read it, he asked if he might show 
it to some in the next room; which I allowed 
him todo. He then went in again, where, by 
that time, I suppose many were collected in 
council. I heard them read over my certificate, 
which after some time was brought back, and I 
was told they found I was an approved minister 
of that Society, and was on a See journey. I 
informed him I was on my return; and if he 
had freedom, I should be willing to know some- 
thing of their principles. He then informed me, 
they “ believed in Jesus Christ, and in his second 
appearance, and endeavored to live up to the 
Scriptures, and to follow Christ; being members 
of his Church through the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, and coming under the cross.” This, he 
said, had crucified every fleshly lust, and given 
them power to resist the tempter. That also, 
they held it was not right to marry; but that 
the world was wrong, and laid in sin, etc. He 
seemed confident in supposing their tenets to be 
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right in respect to marriage, and that they take 
up the cross to lustful desires, and go beyond 
others in self-mortification, etc. 

With respect to their worship, he informed 
me, they came together every. evening, took a 
solid pause, and if the elders feel anything to 
arise with weight, they were permitted to speak. 
They also sing the Songs of Solomon, use danc- 
ing, ete. I informed him of our belief concern- 
ing the benefit of silence, and of spiritual wor- 
ship ; and advised him to beware of being over- 
confident in supposing they had witnessed greater 
attainments than others. He told me they be- 
lieved George Fox to have been a good man, 
until he mixed with the world; that then he fell 
away, and there had been a falling away among 
us till this time; and we had lost our gift of dis- 
cerning, and had in our Church many rotten or 
defected members. But they (the Shakers), he 
said, had that gift, and had sought out some of 
the most deep and hidden sins, etc. I let him 
know I feared they were mistaken, not being so 
whole as they thought themselves to be. 

This man appeared to be sober and well be- 
haved. He said they all lived in love, and in 
one family, and portioned out each one’s labor, 
according to their ability. They have many 
mechanics, and some are appointed to inspect 
the work before it is sold—appearing to main- 
tain credit by honest dealing, etc. They seem 
to be much united; do not act without consult- 
ing together, and move as in abody. This man 
told me farther, they didn’t receive any as mem- 
bers if they had wronged any person, until they 
had returned four-fold; and when any one joined 
them, his property is put into public stock; and 
if he should leave them, he is to take out what 
he first put in, and no more. They appear to 
be a decent, industrious people; and on the 
whole, I thought better of them than before I 
went to see them. 

I understood the women among these people 
were much by themselves. They spin, knit, 
sew, weave, and manage the household affairs. 

29th.— Moving forward to East Husack, I 
was at a very large meeting there. This was 
almost held in silence, yet the people sat quiet 
and solid. I told them I much commended 
that, and wished them not to be discouraged ; 
also that, as God was a Spirit, we believed He 
might be worshipped in Spirit and in Truth, 
even where no sound or vocal voice is to be 
heard. 

It being a season of mortality here, I visited 
several sick persons and families, of which our 
valued Friend, Robert Nisbit’s, was one, who 
deceased soon after. Many others also were 
called off here about that time. 

Tenth Mo. 1st—The Monthly Meeting at 
East Husack being held now, t attended it ; 
being a large gathering and a favored season in 
the fore part. I sat with women Friends while 
they answered the queries; where a deep search 
was made into the state of things, to my com- 
fort. I then sat with the men in the like exer- 
cise. But life seemed to be wanting; I thought 
there was a disposition to answer evasively ; 
and unless they were more weighty in the busi- 
ness, the queries might become a snare to them. 

2nd.—At one place I was grieved at seein 
so large preparations for making cider. Dot 
it not tend to promote excess in drinking? The 
next day had a small, dull meeting at a Friend’s 
house; and to me, mournful. Then went on our 
way towards Tyringham. 

3rd.—We visited another settlement of those 
called Shakers. After a solid conference, we were 
permitted to see the women, who appeared plain 








and sober. One of them, an ancient woman, 
spake in a free and friendly way, asking several 
questions. She seemed well satisfied with my 
answers, and invited me to come again, Their 
head-dress was much in the uniform; and al. 
though I had some satisfaction in the visit, 
feared they were too much unacquainted with 
the cross of Christ; yet they speak of living 
under the cross. 

4th.—Had a large and satisfactory meeting 
at Tyringham; after which, I was in conference 
with a committee from East Husack Month] 
Meeting, in respect to holding a meeting at this 
place, as the number is small, and the state of 
things but low. The next day travelled on 
rough road through a mountainous country to 
Charles Richard’s house, at Goshen ; and on the 
day following (6th) a large and solemn meeting 
was held there. 

It may be remarked, the people in those parts 
are long in gathering to assemblies for worshi 
C. Richards seems to be a singular man in 
most all his conduct; and yet, in the main, I 
esteemed him honest-hearted. 

The day following, in the afternoon, we hada 
dull, heavy meeting at a place called the Branch, 
and on the 8th, had one at New Milford, which 
was low in the fore part—until some gay people 
not of our persuasion came in; unto whom, I 
believe, the Lord had regard—for ability was 
received to extend Gospel labor for their bene- 
fit; as a lukewarm, drowsy spirit was to be felt 
before they came in. This was the Preparative 
Meeting day at New Milford; but matters a 
peared to be in a lowstate. At the close of t 
first meeting, I felt a desire to have a meeting 
with the inhabitants of New Milford next day; 
which was united with on being mentioned, and 
the time and place proposed, and those gay peo 
ple above hinted proposed to spread the notice, 

9th.—Agreeable to which proposal, a pretty 
large number assembled of those not of our 
Society, in a private house near the town, which 
was a favored season, not soon to be fergotten. 

10th.—Going forward, I had a pretty large 
and satisfactory meeting at F riends’ Meeting 
house in the Valley, so called; and next day at 
Peach Pond, was at a small meeting, where poy- 
erty was felt; yet I had some labor. 

12th.—Next, I attended the Monthly a 
at Oblong, which was an exercising time. 
feared barrenness prevailed ; the crowding cares 
of the world xm the deceitfulness of riches 
choking the good seed. I had some close labor, 
which appeared to be well taken. The day fol 
lowing, f attended the Select Meeting at the 
same place; which was dull and exercising. 

14th.—F rom hence I went to Nine Partners, 
to their Monthly Meeting; which was very 
large and somewhat lively, I thought. I per- 
ceived some ability to labor satisfactorily. Next 
day I met with a committee on the subject of a 
boarding school at the same place. I thought I 
was led to see more clearly than ever before 
into the nature or right manner of —s 
children, which I mentioned, and left wit 
them. 

Next, I attended the Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing; which I thought was an exercising, poor 
time. The day following I had a large meeting, 
which was at my desire appointed for the young 
people, at the Creek Meeting-house. This was 
season of Divine favor. The youth felt more 
pleasant to me separated from others. I fear 
the unlawful love of lawful things is a great 
snare, in which the enemy hath caught many, 
who have appeared to be well-disposed members 
of our Society, up and down in this land. 
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18th—Had a meeting at Little Nine Part- 
ners, so large that the house could not contain 
all the people. It was exercising; yet, blessed 
be the God of all power, He gave ability to 
labor in his cause, to the tendering of some 
hearts. Returning to Nine Partners, I was at a 
meeting appointed for the youth, at my desire ; 
which was a solid, favored time. Some of these 
appeared to be of the naughty, rebellious ones. 
Oh! may the opportunity be as “bread cast 
upon the waters,” to be found hereafter! 

20th—I had also at the same place a large 
and solid meeting with the parents and heads of 
families of the Monthly Meeting. I had to re- 
vive among them the sense of our primitive 
Friends respecting fine houses, rich furniture, a 
worldly spirit, ete.; also my sentiments concern- 
ing the free use of tobacco, and other things, 
heretofore mentioned, which (as it seems to me), 
have stolen in upon us as a thief in the night, 
and which in a measure occasion dimness and 
weakness with respect to a faithful support of 
the pure testimony of Truth. 

2ist.—And the next day at the Creek, or Stone- 
House, a meeting of the same kind was held, 
with heads of families, large, and owned by the 
Truth, as many Friends expressed; for man 
hearts were tendered, and many tears anepel. 
Here also the example and care of our prede- 
cessors for punctuality in dealings, true modera- 
tion in living, ete., was brought into view; and 
a weighty care urged in the education of chil- 
dren; also the ruinous effects of a neglect of 
that care was mentioned. The day following, I 
had a large and solid meeting at Stephen Dean’s 
house; and one at Israel Titus’s house in the 
afternoon ; which was likewise satisfactory. 

23rd.—At Swago also I had a pretty large 
meeting, which was thought to be favored. On my 
way the next day to Appoquage, I saw a shame- 
ful sight—a bull tied up and dogs allowed to 
worry him in that condition: those looking on 
who (no doubt) professed Christianity. 
(To be continued.) 





Stanley’s Testimony. 

You, who throughout your long and varied 
life have steadfastly believed in the Christian’s 
God, and before men have professed your devout 
thankfulness for many mercies vouchsafed to 
you, will better understand than many others 
the feelings which animate me when I find my- 
self back in civilization, uninjured in life or 
health, after passing through so many stormy 
and distressful periods. Constrained at the 
darkest hour to humbly confess that without 
God’s help I was helpless, I vowed a vow in the 
forest solitudes that I would confess his aid be- 
fore men. Silence, as of death, was round about 
me; it was midnight; I was weakened by ill- 
ness, prostrated by fatigue, and wan with an- 
xiety for my white and black companions, whose 
fate was a mystery. In this physical and men- 
tal distress, I besought God to give me back my 
people. Nine hours later, we were exulting 
with a rapturous joy. In the full view of all 
was the crimson flag with the crescent, and be- 
neath its waving folds was the long-lost rear 
column, * * * 

Again: Between the confluence of the Ihuru 
and the Dui Rivers, in December, 1888, one 
hundred and fifty of the best and strongest of 
our men had been despatched to forage for food. 
They had been absent for many days more than 
they ought to have been, and in the meantime 
130 men, besides boys and women, were starving. 
They were supported each day with a cup of 
warm thin broth, made of buttermilk and water, 
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to keep death away as long as possible. When 
the provisions were so reduced that there were 
only sufficient for thirteen men for ten days, 
even of the thin broth, with four tiny biscuits 
each per day, it became necessary for me to 
hunt up the missing men. They might, being 
without a leader, have been reckless, and been 
besieged by an overwhelming force of vicious 
dwarfs. 

My following consisted of 66 men, a few 
women and tan who, more active than the 
others, had assisted the thin fluid with the ber- 
ries of the phrynium and amomum, and such 
fungi as could be discovered in damp places, 
and therefore were possessed of some little 
strength, though the poor fellows were terribly 
emaciated ; 51 men, Posides boys and women, 
were so prostrated with debility and disease, that 
they would be hopelessly gone if within a few 
hours food did not arrive. My white com- 
rade and thirteen men were assured of sufficient 
for ten days to protract the struggle against 
painful death. We, who were bound for the 
search, possessed nothing ; we could feed on ber- 
ries until we should arrive at a plantation. As 
we travelled that afternoon, we passed several 
dead bodies in various stages of decay, and the 
sight of doomed, dying, and dead produced on 
my nerves such a feeling of weakness that I was 
well-nigh overcome. 

Every soul in that camp was paralyzed with 
sadness and suffering. Despair had made them 
all dumb. Not a sound was heard to disturb 
the deathly brooding. It was a mercy to me 
that I heard no murmur of reproach, no sign of 
rebuke. I felt the horror of the silence of the 
forest, and thought intensely. Sleep was impos- 
sible. My thoughts dwelt on the recurring dis- 
obediences, which caused so much misery and 
anxiety. Stiff-necked, rebellious, incorrigible 
human nature, ever showing its animalism and 
brutishness! Let the wretches be forever ac- 
cursed! Their utter thoughtlessness and obliv- 
ious natures, and continual breach of promises 
kill more men and cause more anxiety than the 
poison of the dart, or barbs and points of the 
arrows. If I meet them, I will —— but, before 
the resolve was uttered, flashed to my memory 
the dead men on the road, the doomed in the 
camp, and the starving with me, and the thought 
that those 150 men were lost in the remorseless 
woods beyond recovery, or surrounded by savages 
without hope of escape. Then do you wonder 
that the natural hardness of the heart was soft- 
ened, and that I again consigned my care to 
Him who could alone assist us? 

The next morning, within half an hour of the 
start, we met the foragers, safe, sound, robust, 
loaded, bearing four tons of plantains. You 
can imagine what cries of joy these wild chil- 
dren of nature uttered; you caa imagine how 
they flung themselves upon the fruit, and kin- 
dled the fires to roast and boil and bake, and 
how, after they were all filled, we strode back to 
the camp, to rejoice those unfortunates with Mr. 
Bonny. 

As I mentally review the many grim episodes, 
and reflect on the marvellously narrow escapes 
from utter destruction to which we have been 
subjected during our various journeys to and fro 
through that immense and gloomy extent of 
primeval woods, I feel utterly unable to attribute 
our salvation to any other cause than to a gra- 
cious Providence, who, for some purpose of his 
own, preserved us. All the armies and arma- 
ments of Europe could not have lent us any aid 
in the dire extremity in which we found our- 
selves in that camp between the Dui and Thuru. 
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An army of explorers could not have traced 
our course to the scene of the last struggle, had 
we fallen; for deep, deep as utter oblivion, had 
we been surely buried under the humus of the 
trackless wilds. 

It is in this humble and grateful spirit that I 
commence this record of the progress of the 
expedition, from its inception by you to the date 
when, at our feet, the Indian Ocean burst into 
view, pure and blue as heaven, when we might 
justly exclaim, “ It is ended!”—Henry M. Stan- 
ley, in Scribner’s Monthly. 





For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
Love and Glory of the World and of God. 


We are Divinely commanded to love not the 
world, nor the things of the world; with the as- 
surance that if any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him ; for we cannot love and 
serve God and mammon at the same time. For 
“ the friendship of the world is enmity with God ; 
whosoever therefore will be a friend of the world, 
is the enemy of God.” And here appears to be 
one of the greatest snares of the enemy; and 
has been ever since our Saviour was personally 
among men. That is, in trying to reconcile two 
discordant elements—the love of the Father and 
the love of the world. 

It appears that the humanity of Jesus was sub- 
ject to temptations like as we are. So the devil 
was permitted to take Him up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain, and to show Him all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, 
with a delusive promise that all these things will 
I give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me. But the answer was, get thee hence, Satan ; 
for it is written thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and Him only shalt thou serve. And may 
not some of us testify, that when we have re- 
sisted the devil he has fled from us, and that 
angels will come and minister to us as a sweet 
reward for obedience? But is there not some- 
thing of the same satanical nature still about 
some of us, inclining to exalt us above the sim- 
plicity of Truth? even as high up in the moun- 
tains of Gilboa, where even the Lord’s anointed 
are slain, but where there is neither dew nor rain 
nor fields of offerings. 

It is written that though the number of the 
children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, yet 
a remnant only shall be saved. How is it with 
us as a people? Did we not build upon the 
same foundation that the Israelitish church was 
built upon? and that the prophets and apostles 
built upon? Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone. Did not God’s teach to 
deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and that we 
should turn our backs upon Satan when he held 
up the glory of the wee! before us? saying, get 
thee hence, for it is written thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve. And do not the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life belong to the 
world, and to the glory of the world that lies in 
wickedness? All unrighteousness is sin, and the 
grace of God will teach us to deny ourselves of 
it, and that we should live soberly, righteously 
and godly in this present world. For the glory 
and love of the world are in opposition to the 
glory and love of God. So the glory of the world 
and the glory of God have no fellowship one 
with the other, and hence cannot harmoniously 
unite in worship to the same living God, as one 
is from Christ and the other from antichrist. 
For what fellowship has light with darkness ? 
So discord and divisions abound, some saying, I 
am of Paul, and others, I am of Apollos. But 
is Christ divided? “ Doth a fountain send forth 
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at the same place sweet water and bitter? Can 
a fig tree bear olive berries? either a vine, figs? 
But we have the glory and love of God, and the 
glory and love of the world, very much in the 
mixture. Yet, blessed be God, we have in ador- 
able mercy, the chance to have the lost favors 
restored to primitive purity, by accepting and 
co-operating in faith with Him who came to de- 
stroy the works of the devil, and to bring in an 
everlasting righteousness into every individual 
heart. But the government must be upon his 
shoulders before the lost harmony will be re- 
stored, and then our peace would flow as a river, 
and our righteousness as the waves of the sea. 

When the enemy comes in like a flood, we 
have the promise that the Spirit of the Lord 
shall raise up a standard against him. And 
surely the enemy has, of late, come in upon us 
as a people, and also upon other religious de- 
nominations as far as I can learn; and where 
the Spirit of the Lord comes in the strongest, 
there the opposing power comes in the strongest 
also, to deceive with his counteracting influence, 
if it were possible, the very elect. But the foun- 
dation of God stands sure, having this seal the 
Lord knoweth them that are his; and we might 
remember his creative power, that He is able, 
even of those who appear as the hard stones around 
us, to raise us children unto Abraham. And I 
believe that out of every nation, kindred, tongue 
and people, they that fear God and work right- 
eousness are accepted of Him. For vital, heart- 
changing Christianity such as every hungering 
and thirsting soul is seeking after, is the same 
wherever we find it. 
“ Though sects divide and subdivide again, 

Like parting rivers seeking still the main, 


The nice distinction lies but in the name, 
For virtue, grace and goodness are the same.” 


Dustin, Inp., Fifth Mo. 29th, 1890. 





For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


THE answers to the Annual Queries forward- 
ed by Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, Northern 
District, to the Quarterly Meeting, under date 
of Seventh Mo. 28th, 1789, include the follow- 
ing testimonial to the character of Sarah Wil- 
liams. G. V. 


“ Also our minister, our beloved Friend, Sarah 
Williams (late Dickinson), wife of Charles Wil- 
liams, who departed this life on the 18th day of 
the present month, in the 24th year of her age; 
& minister near seven years.. Of whom we are 
free to add—she was a young woman of an inno- 
cent deportment, her ministry edifying and ac- 
ceptable, and we believe carefully concerned to 
wait for the renewal of the holy annointing; 
and when exercised in public, solemn supplica- 
tion appeared to be favored with near access to 
the throne of mercy. And although it has 
— Infinite Wisdom thus early to remove 

er from amongst us, our persuasion and hope 
is, that she died in peace with God and his peo- 
ple; and we desire that the remembrance of her 
early dedication to the Lord’s service, her short 
continuance and sudden removal from time, ma 
animate the youth and others amongst us, to all 
diligence in attention to their several callings in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, bearing in mind his own 
solemn expression, ‘I must work the works of 
Him that sent me, while it is day; the night 
cometh when no man can work.’ ” 


pinainbionipertidiiibnintpesinreeee 

Richard Turner, a pious man who died in 
1680, joyfully perceived the near approach of 
death, saying, “ Now I have but a few steps to 
my father’s house.” 





SELECTED. 
SIGNING THE FARM AWAY. 


Fine old farm for a hundred years 
Kept in the family name; 
Corn-fields rich in golden ears 
Oft as the harvest came; 
Crowded barn and crowded bin 
And still the loads kept coming in— 
Rolling in for a hundred years ; 
And the fourth in the family line appears. 


Orchards covered the slopes of the hill ; 

Cider—forty barrels, they say, 

Sure in season to come from the mill, 

To be tasted round Thanksgiving day ! 
And they drank as they worked and ate, 
Winter and Summer, early and late, 
Counting it as a great mishap 
To be found without a “ barrel on tap.” 


But while the seasons crept along, 
And passions into habits grew, 
Their appetites became as strong 
As ever a drunkard knew; 
And they labored less and they squandered more, 
Chiefly for rum at the village store, 
Till called by the sheriff, one bitter day, 
To sign the homestead farm away. 


The father shattered and scented with rum ; 
The mother sick and pale and thin, 
Under the weight of her sorrows dumb, 
In debt for the bed she was lying in; 
Oh! I saw the wrecked household around her stand, 
And the justice lifted her trembling hand, 
Helping her as in her bed she lay, 
To sign the homestead farm away. 


Ah, how she wept, and the flood of tears 
Swept down her temples bare! 

And the father, already bowed with years, 
Bowed lower with despair. 

Drink! Drink! It had ripened into woe 

For them and all they loved below, 

And forced them, poor and old and gray, 

To sign the homestead farm away. 


Oh, many scenes have I met in my life, 
And many a call to pray ; 
But the saddest of all was the drunkard’s wife 
Signing the farm away ! 
Home, once richest in all the town, 
Home, in that fatal cup poured down, 
Worse than fire or flood’s dismay ! 
Drunkards signing the farm away ! 
—Congregationalist. 
ee SELECTED. 
PRAYER ITS OWN ANSWER. 
[A translation, in “ Exotics,” by James Freeman Clarke, 
from Jelal-el-Deen.] 
“ Allah, Allah !” cried the sick man, racked with pain 
the long night through; 
Till with prayer his heart was tender, till his lips like 
honey grew. 


But at morning came the Tempter ; said, “ Call louder, 
child of pain! 
See if Allah ever hear, or answer ‘ Here am I’ again.” 


Like a stab, the cruel cavil through his brain and 
ulses went; 
To his heart an icy coldness, to his brain a darkness, 
sent. 


Then before him stands Elias; says, “ My child! why 
thus dismayed ? 

Dost repent thy former fervor? Is thy soul of prayer 
afraid ?” 


“Ah!” he cried, “I’ve called so often; never heard 
the ‘ Here am I; 

And I thought, God will not pity, will not turn on me 
his eye.” 


Then the grave Elias answered, “God said, ‘ Rise, 
Elias, go,— 

Speak to him, the sorely tempted; lift him from his 
gulf of woe. 


“<«Tell him that his very longing is itself an answer- 
ing cry; 

That his prayer, “Come, gracious Allah,” is my an- 
swer, “ Here am I.”’ 

“ Every inmost aspiration is God’s angel undefiled ; 


And in every ‘O my Father!’ slumbers deep a ‘ Here, 
my child !’” 






MEMORY. 


O memory! The golden chain 
That binds us to the past, 

And leads us back to youth once more, 
When shadows gather fast— 

That brings again those balmy days, 
With cloudless blue o’erhead, 

When all our pathway seemed to be 
With fragrant flowers spread. 


Far back in those glad, sunny hours 

How beautifully fair 
The gorgeous castles that we built— 

Those castles in the air— 
Nor ever dreamed a storm should come 

Or ruthless tempest rise 
To crush them into nothingness 

Before our wondering eyes! 

mitra hemanghteninanesnceen 
SELECTED, 

“ On this visit to England I have felt some in- 
structions sealed on my my mind, which I am 
concerned to leave in writing for the use of such 
as are called to the station of a minister of 
Christ. 

Christ being the Prince of Peace, and we 
being no more than ministers, it is necessary for 
us not only to feel a concern in our first going 
forth, but to experience the renewing thereof in 
the appointment of meetings. I felt a concern 
in America to prepare for this voyage, and being 
through the mercy of God brought safe hither, 
my heart was like a vessel that wanted vent. 
For several weeks after my arrival, when my 
mouth was opened in meetings, it was like the 
raising of a gate in a watercourse when a weight 
of water lay upon it. In these labors there was 
a fresh visitation to many, especially to the youth; 
but sometimes I felt poor and empty, and yet 
there appeared a necessity to appoint meetings. 
In this I was exercised to abide in the pure life 
of truth, and in all my labors to watch diligently 
against the motions of self in my own mind. 

I have frequently found a necessity to stand 
up when the spring of the ministry was low, and 
to speak from the necessity in that which sub- 
jecteth the will of the creature; and herein I 
was united with the suffering seed, and found in- 
ward sweetness in these mortifying labors. As 
I have been preserved in a watchful attention to 
the Divine Leader, under these dispensations 
enlargement at times hath followed, and the 
power of truth hath arisen higher in some meet- 
ings than I ever knew it before through me. 
Thus I have been more and more instructed as 
to the necessity of depending, not upon a concern 
which I felt in America to come on a visit to 
England, but upon the daily instructions of 
Christ, the Prince of Peace. 

Of late I have sometimes felt a stop in the 
appointment of meetings, not wholly, but in 
part; and I do not feel liberty to appoint them 
so quickly, one after another, as I have done 
heretofore. The work of the ministry being a 
work of Divine love, I feel that the openings 
thereof are to be waited for in all our appoint- 
ments. O, how deep is Divine wisdom? Christ 
puts forth his ministers and goeth before them? 
and O, how great is the danger of departing from 
the pure feeling of that which leadeth safely ! 
Christ knoweth the state of the people, and in 
the pure feeling of the Gospel ministry their 
states are opened to his servants. Christ knoweth 
when the fruit-bearing branches themselves have 
need of purging. O, that these lessons may be 
remembered by me! and that all who appoint 
meetings may proceed in the pure feeling of 
duty! 

I have sometimes felt a necessity to stand up, 
but that spirit which is of the world hath so 
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Truth hath been so pressed down, that I have 
gone forward, not as one travelling in a road cast 
up and well prepared, but as a man walking 
through a miry place, in which are stones here 
and there safe to step on, but so situated that, 
one step being taken, time is necessary to see 
where to step next. Now I find that in a state 
of pure obedience the mind learns contentment 
in appearing weak and foolish to that wisdom 
which is of the world ; and in these lowly labors, 
they who stand in a low place and are rightly 
exercised under the cross, will find nourishment. 
The gift is pure ; and while the eye is single in 
attending thereto the understanding is preserved 
clear ; self is kept out. We rejoice in filling up 
that which remains of the afflictions of Christ 
for his body’s sake, which is the church. 

The natural man loveth eloquence, and many 
love to hear eloquent orations, and if there be 
not a careful attention to the gift, men who have 
once labored in the pure Gospel ministry, grow- 
ing weary of suffering, and ashamed of appear- 
ing weak, may kindle a fire, compass themselves 
about with sparks, and walk in the light, not of 
Christ, who is under suffering, but of that fire 
which they in departing from the gift have kin- 
dled, in order that those hearers who have left 
the meek, suffering state for worldly wisdom may 
be warmed with this fire, and speak highly of 
their labors. That which is of God gathers to 
God, and that which is of the world is owned by 
the world. 

In this journey a labor hath attended my 
mind, that the ministers among us may be pre- 
served in the meek, feeling life of Truth, where 
we may have no desire but to follow Christ and 
to bé with Him, that when He is under suffering, 
we may suffer with Him, and never desire to rise 


up in dominion, but as He, by the virtue of his | P 


own Spirit, may raise us. 
1772. Joun WooLman.” 


ammeiipils 

“ Grass which is To-day in the Field.”—The 
making of hay, and the storing of it as fodder, 
is not practiced in the East. The grass is cut 
daily, both for the stall-fed cattle, which are not 
numerous, the asses and the sheep, to prevent 
the waste which would be caused by their 
trampling down the rich herbage. But wood 
for fuel is very scarce, coal is unknown, and 
charcoal is only the luxury of the wealthy. 

The coarser herbage, including the bright 
flowers, and especially the gladiolus, is left for a 
day’s exposure to the sun, when it becomes per- 
fectly dry, and is then put into the large, close, 
dome-shaped ovens, and kindled. As soon as it 
is consumed, the dough is put in among the 
hot embers, and the oven closed again. In 
travelling on the east of Jordan, sometimes for 


weeks we had no other fuel than the grass of 


the field, which our men gathered and burned 
in small heaps—for, of course, we had no oven— 
and then baked our barley meal and our game 
by spreading the dough upon the embers and 
heaping the hot ashes over the birds, and then 

— them with sods or stones, to retain the 
eat, 

“ Bags Which Wax Not Old.”—The ballantion 
was the strong leather purse which to this da 
every Arab carries hung round his neck beneat 
his clothing, to carry his signet ring, money and 
valuables. It is so strong and onli stitched 
that it would seem impossible it could wear out. 
It is as though our Lord had said, Provide a 
bag more imperishable than the imperishable, 
to hold a yet more imperishable treasure—H. 
B. Tristram, in S. S. Times. 


much prevailed in many, and the pure life of 


Anecdote of Dorothea Dix.—This anecdote of 
Dorothea Dix exemplifies the nature of the 
woman. “Dolly” Dix was perfectly fearless, and 
often travelled hundreds of miles entirely alone. 
Upon one occasion, she was journeying through 
a wild and lonely portion of the State of Mis- 
souri, which bore a bad name and was infested 
with outlaws and highwaymen. She rode in a 
primitive sort of wagon, and noticed that the 


oung man who drove carried a pair of pistols | P 


in his belt. She inquired the reason why, and 
he informed her that sometimes travellers were 
“held up” by desperadoes, and that he intended 
to defend himself. After some persuasion he 
was induced to give the weapons up to her, and 
she placed them beneath the seat. Shortly af- 
terward, at a turn of the road, the driver’s fears 
were realized, as a rough-looking man jumped 
out and seized the horses by the bits, and de- 
manded Dorothea’s money. But Dolly Dix was 
a Boston girl; and, far from being frightened, 
she began to question the man. “ Why would 
= take my money?” said she. “Do you need 

elp, food, or clothing? It is my mission to 
help the unfortunate. Tell me what you wish, 
and I will give you all the aid within my 
power.” The man’s hands dropped to his side. 
He looked at her for a moment, and then ejacu- 
lating, “ That voice!” stood aside to let her pass. 
It turned out that, while a convict in an Eastern 

rison years before, Dolly Dix had befriended 

im. He recognized her, and allowed her to 
pass unmolested.—Z. E. Hale. 





TRUE beauty of face is less of feature than of 
expression ; less of surface expression than of 
the exhibit of light from within. Regularity of 
feature, fineness of grain, and delicacy of com- 
lexion, cannot give beauty where there is no 
indication of mind and soul below the surface. 
But features that are unattractive may be so trans- 
figured in the light that shines up through them 
from the innermost personal character, that they 
will glow with preternatural beauty. A stained 
glass window as seen from without is an un- 
gainly sight, so long as the light which falls on it 
comes only from outside. But when the build- 
ing itself is lighted up, the dead patches of 
sombre hue on the ungainly window take new 
color and brightness from the light within, and 
the poetic story of the maker’s conception stands 
out all over it in surpassing beauty. So it is 
with the human face as the window of the soul ; 
its truest beauty can never be seen from with- 
out, save as the soul itself is lighted up with 
spiritual light from within that streams through 
the features, and transfigures the entire counte- 
nance, showing in all its attractiveness of form 
and hue the plan of the Maker for this window 
of his Spirit's temple.—Selected. 





Tue great learning which Moses had as an 
Egyptian Scholar, and his wisdom and under- 
standing as a man, did not clothe him with 
authority as the leader of God’s people; and he 
must put all these things off before he could 
receive the Divine commission. Paul was a wise 
student of Gamaliel, but all his wisdom and 
learning and zeal did not constitute a commis- 
sion to be a leader of Israel—but the bright 
light must put out his eyes of human learning, 
so as to be ready to receive the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, as his commission to preach the 
Gospel, for he said he did not get his authority 
from man. Good desires are no authority for 
engaging in the work of the ministry. Here 
some honest-hearted, well-disposed persons are 


misled, and induced to “take upon themselves” 
the call to be teachers.—ASelected. 


In the days of the most colossal despotism 
under which the earth has ever groaned, when 
the pride of the Roman ‘ocmeem succumbed to 
the detested tyrant,and the more towering pride 
of the Stoic philosopher, that was so brave be- 
hind Cesar’s back, cringed and cowered in his 
resence—in Christ’s school of self-abnegation, 
of self-distrust and reliance on another, of the 
unreserved surrender of the will, the soul, the 
life, to the government of a Lord and Master, 
were trained whole communities of meek and 
simple souls, the abject victims of the Roman 
domination, the disciplined soldiers of her armies, 
the diggers in her quarries, the slaves of her 
slaves, to such acts of personal independence, of 
the assertion of human rights in the face of all 
imaginable and unimaginable perils and tor- 
tures as the world of that time could not show 
besides—such as art and poetry and history 
have never since been able to forget. It is to the 
music of their martyr-songs that the world’s 
long, weary march towards universal liberty and 
peace by righteousness has been keeping time from 
their day to ours. For the source from which 
they drew their inspirations of heroic courage 
has been flowing ever since. In our day, as it 
was in the beginning, the noble independence 
of the soul, its irrepressible aspirations after per- 
fect freedom, are seen to spring out of its pro- 
foundest conscious self-drstrust and willing de- 
pendence on a Saviour and Master.—S. 8. Times. 


I stood upon the beach looking off upon the 
sea ; and there was a strong wind blowing, and I 
noticed that some of the vessels were going that 
way, and other vessels were going another way. 
I said to myself: “ How is it that the same wind 
sends one vessel in one direction, and another 
vessel in another direction?” I found out by 
looking that it was the different way they had 
the sails set. And so does trouble come on this 
world. Some men it drives into the harbor of 
heaven, and other men it drives on the rocks. 
It depends upon the way you have your sails set. 
All the Atlantic and Pacific oceans of surging 
sorrow cannot sink a soul that has asked for 
God’s pilotage—T. De Witt Talmage. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Affection in a Bird—Not far from Nogoa 
River, I overtook my travelling companion. 
In this region I shot two specimens of the beau- 
tiful parrot, Platycereus pulcherrimus, under the 
following remarkable circumstances. An hour 
before sunset I left the camp with my gun, and 
soon caught sight of a pair of these parrots, a 
male and a female, that were walking near an 
ant-hill, eating grass-seed. After I had shot the 
male, the female flew up into a neighborin 
tree. I did not at once go to pick up the dea 
bird—the fine scarlet feathers of the lower part 
of its belly, which shone in the rays of the set- 
ting sun, could easily be seen in the distance.— 
Soon after, the female came flying down to her 
dead mate. With her beak she repeatedly 
lifted the dead head up from the ground, walked 
to and fro, over the body, as if she would bring 
it to life again; then she flew away, but imme- 
diately returned with some dry straws of grass 
in her beak, and laid them before the dead bird, 
evidently for the purpose of getting him to eat the 
seed. As this too was in vain, she began again 
to raise her mate’s head and to trample on his 
body, and finally flew away to a tree just as 
darkness was coming on. I approached the 
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tree, and a shot put an end to the faithful ani- 
mal’s sorrow.—Lumholtz’s Travels in Australia. 


Poisonous Plants.—Fiji has traps for the un- 
wary quite peculiar to itself. The commonest 
of these is the tree-nettle, which really is a large 
forest tree. Beautiful but treacherous are its 
large glossy leaves, veined with red or white, 
most attractive to the eye, but anguish to the 
touch ; days will pass ere the pain of that burn- 
ing sting subsides. However—“ forewarned is 
forearmed”—and you are in no danger of acci- 
dentally touching these large showy. trees, as 
you so often do the insignificant but obtrusive 
little nettle of our own woods. 

There are, however, several other trees which 
are so intensely poisonous, that it is dangerous 
even to touch them accidentally. One of these 
is the Kaukaro, or itch-plant, from which ex- 
udes a milky juice causing agony, especially if 
the tiniest drop should come even near the eye. 
Instances have occurred when a man has igno- 
rantly selected this wood, either as timber from 
which to fashion his canoe, or a spar suitable 
for his mast, and incautiously sitting on the 
wood while carpentering, has discovered, when 
too late, that the subtle poison had entered by 
every pore, and that his whole body was rapidly 
breaking out in angry spots, causing an irrita- 
tion utterly unbearable, and lasting for months, 
sometimes years.— C. F. Gordon Oummings, “ At 
Home in Fiji.” 


Treatment of Lightning-Shock.—A report of a 
curious case of lightning-shock, with recovery, 
has been published by Dr. J. B. Paige, of Mon- 
treal, with remarks by Drs. Frank Buller and 
T. Wesley Mills. The subject, a young married 
woman, was struck by a flash, the intensity of 
which was shown by its effects on metallic ob- 
jects to be very great. It passed from a bird- 
cage, hanging near her, to her head above the 
left eye, thence along the ear to the central line 
of the thorax, along the stocking suspender to 
the top of the stockings, leaving marks on both 
legs. Thence no trace of the current was de- 
tected till the foot was reached, whence it passed, 
leaving large rents in the stocking and slipper, 
but no marks on the skin. The force of the 
shock was enough to throw the woman from the 
chair on which she was sitting, upon and across 
another some two or three feet distant. She 
was found completely unconscious, motionless, 
with muscles relaxed, left eye closed, right one 
open, face purple, pulse imperceptible, and 
neither heart-sounds nor respiratory murmur 
audible. Her clothes were loosened and arti- 
ficial respiration was begun, and the first sign 
of life appeared about three minutes afterward. 
Breathing was greatly impeded, when respira- 
tion was first resumed, by accumulations of 
saliva, which were removed. Consciousness 
began to return, and the muscles of the arm to 
regain strength, in between half and three quar- 
ters of an hour. Sight was restored to the 
right eye, but it could not be moved. Though 
the subject could not speak, the paralysis passed 
away slowly, so that in about two weeks solid 
food could be swallowed. Twelve or fourteen 
hours after the accident, intense pain set in 
about the head, neck, arms, and A any which 
did not pass away from the head for seven days, 
and occurred occasionally after that. At the 
end of four weeks the patient was able to return 
to her home. In six months complete recovery 
had taken place, except in the left eye. To the 
question whether the patient could have recov- 
ered without the assistance rendered just after 
the accident, Prof. Mills replies, that “ consider- 


ing that respiration was suspended, that the cir- 
culation, even with artificial respiration was so 
feeble that the temperature fell, that conscious- 
ness did not return for so long, it does not seem 
reasonable to believe in the possibility of spon- 
taneous recovery. But the case does seem to 
teach, in the cone way, the importance of 
using such means as those employed in this in- 
stance, promptly and perseveringly.”— Popular 
Science Monthly. 

Names of Plants.—Rushes are in some places 
called seaves, siv being the Danish word for the 
rush. Buckwheat is from the German Buch- 
waitzen, or “ beechwheat,” from the resemblance 
of its triangular seeds to the beech-nut, while 
their size is suggestive of wheat-corns. The 
dandelion is the French dent-de-lion (“lion’s- 
tooth”), probably from the segments of the 
leaves bearing some resemblance to the fangs of 
the lion; while the herb bennet is a corruption 
of the monkish herba benedicta. 

A very troublesome grass to farmers, from its 
worthlessness and its extreme vitality —the 
smallest piece left in the ground being sufficient 
to start a new plant—is known as the couch- 
grass, or as scrutch, twitch, or quicken-grass,— 
These names are all variations from one source, 
the Anglo-Saxon civic (“living”), and clearly 
refer to the very troublesome and aggressive 
vitality of the plant. The word “quick” is 
still used in the English Prayer-book, as opposed 
to the dead, and a quickest hedge is one made 
of living hawthorn, instead of mere fence of 
dead timber or paling. 

In former days many plants were associated 
with the Church, and either received their names 
from the fact of their flowering about the time 
of some Church festival, or were actually asso- 
ciated with some saint as an emblem, or in some 
legendary way. Numerous examples of these 
names might i given, but it will suffice to men- 
tion but a few; as, for instance, the numerous 
flowers associated with the Virgin Mary—the 
lady’s bedstraw, lady’s smock, lady’s comb, lady’s 
mantle, and others. Virgin’s bower, and virgin’s 
thistle are other examples. Then we get the St. 
John’s-wort, St. James’-wort, St. Patrick’s cab- 
bage, and the Michaelmas daisy; while the 
snowdrop was called fair maid of February, in 
commemoration of the Feast of the Purification, 
of the second of February; the daffodils we also 
call Lent lilies—while one of the anemones is 
called the pasque-flower, from its association 
with Easter, the Paschal Feast. 

A very large class of names is derived from 
the resemblance of the plant, or some portion 
of it, to some other object; though one is some- 
times more impressed with the wonderful powers 
of imagination the early coiners of these names 
must have had, than with any sense of their ap- 
propriateness. Any elongated and fluffy, tail- 
like form would, of course, be easily discovered 
and seized upon as an aid to nomenclature; 
hence, we get the mouse-tail, the cat’s-tail, the 
horse-tail—and others, crane’s-bill, stork’s-bill, 
ox-tongue, lamb’s-tongue, coltsfoot, larkspur, are 
other examples of names based on more or less 
fanciful resemblances. Other names, as the 
throatwort and fever-few refers to the medicinal 

uses of the plants bearing them.— Hulme’s Way- 
side Sketches. 





Items. 


Dublin Yearly Meeting.—The London and British 
Friends for Sixth Month have arrived, bringing as 
usual detailed statements of the proceedings of 
Dublin and London Yearly Meetings. 

The former of these commenced at Dublin on the 


30th of Fourth Month. There were present at it 
Friends from London Yearly Meeting, and from 
several of those on this continent. Among these 
were our friends Samuel Morris and Thomas P, 
Cope, from Philadelphia; one of the members re- 
ferred to their acceptable attendance and desired 
some recognition of their visit might be made by 
the Yearly Meeting. Others thought that a return. 
ing minute of unity from the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders would be sufficient, and the subject wag 
so settled. Samuel Morris concurring in the Jude: 
ment that under existing circumstances this wou 
be best. 

The consideration of the state of Society was 
made in joint session of men and women Friends. 

Among the subjects that claimed attention were 
the opium traffic, the use of intoxicating liquors, 
and capital punishment. 

A proposition was received from Kansas for the 
establishment of a Conference, in which the Yearl 
Meetings should be represented by delegates ; su 
Conference to have authoritative power in doctrinal 
and disciplinary matters. No unity with this pro- 
position was expressed. 

The whole number of members was reported to 
be 2,687, showing a decrease of 16 since the previous 
year. Attention was called to the fact that the 
number of deaths had been 18 more than that of 
births. There had been but three marriages during 
the year in the two Southern Quarters; advice was 
given to the young to begin life with moderate 
views as to the style of living, and to be contented 
with a humble way. 


During the sittings one Friend spoke of the need 
of individual faithfulness, and referred to George 
Fox’s declaration as to his mission:—‘‘I was to 
direct men to the light, power and spirit of grace 
of Christ Jesus in their hearts, by which they might 
come to know Him to be their Teacher to open Di- 
vine mysteries to them; their Shepherd to feed 
them ; their Bishop to oversee them,” &c. 

Another thought that there ought to be more 
readiness to offer prayer and praise. A caution was 
extended by others against losing our faith in the 
excellence of silent worship—which is communion 
between our Heavenly Father and the souls of the 
worshippers. One speaker said, that (so far as he 
knew) ‘‘ we are the only body of professing Chris- 
tians who have the courage to come together with- 
out any pre-arrangement, without minister or pre- 
ape service, or any appointment to speak or pray. 

n the disuse of all outward ordinances, we main- 
tain a standard against all ritualism. 

A Committee appointed the previous year to visit 
all the meetings, was quate. 

The Committee on Home Missions was continued 
for another year; and the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings were recommended to consider whether 
the work could not satisfactorily be carried out by 
some other measures of a less elaborate character. 

During the week conferences were held on the 
subjects of Peace and Foreign Missions. 


Smoking Tobacco.—We heartily approve of smok- 
ing tobacco—when it is done in the right way. 
Such a case occurred not long ago with a steamer 
from a Southern port which ran short of fuel; and, 
in order to reach port, the stokers, in place of coal, 
piled bales of tobacco into the furnace, and the way 
the tobacco-smoke came out of the steamer’s big 
pipe would have made the ordinary puffer of the 
cigar envious. The literary man who comes into 
our office once a week with a cigar, and who leaves 
behind him clouds and fumes, which it requires all 
the blasts which blow in through our windows and 
out through our doors to remove, could have taken 
a lesson in puffing from that steamer. The smoke 
was dense, and she could be smelled a hundred 
miles away. We suppose the fuel was expensive, 
but it was never ~ to so good use before, and 
nicotine is an oil which burns well, and we have no 
doubt that it raised the steam. We heartily wish 
that all the tobacco which comes to us from Cuba 
could be brought by way of vessels short of coal, 
and that fuel might be so scarce on the Connecti- 
cut, Virginia and North Carolina farms where to- 
bacco is raised, that the planters would have to 
make the same use of it that Kansas farmers some- 
times do of their corn. At any rate, if some method 
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could be devised by which men with cigars in their 
mouths could be kept out of the society of respect- 
able people, and office doors and parlor doors could 
be shut against them, we should rejoice.— The Jnde- 

dent. 

Reformed Episcopal Church in Frankford.—The 

iscopal Recorder of Fifth Month 29th, contains 
an account of the organization of a new congrega- 
tion in fellowship with the Reformed Episcopalians 
at Frankford, Philadelphia. It appears, from its 
statement, that a portion of the officers and mem- 
bers of the old Episcopal congregation there had 
progressed so far in the introduction of ritualistic 
practices, that a number of the members became 
much dissatisfied and determined to withdraw and 
connect themselves with the Reformed Episco- 
palians. Ata meeting held to consider the subject, 
159 persons stood up to be counted as members of 
the new organization. 


Lotteries.—In an article on this subject, published 
in The Christian Advocate of New York, Anthony 
Comstock, the efficient agent of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, tells of the efforts that were 
necessary to suppress this evil in New York city. 

“While Superintendent Walling was at the head 
of the Police Department, lotteries seemed to have 
things their own way. Nine different lotteries ad- 
vertised and carried on their unlawful business 
openly. The newspapers, down to 1877, when the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice took 
the matter in hand, had columns of advertisements 
daily of these lotteries. One morning journal had 
over $500 per day ofthis advertising. The Louisiana, 
the Kentucky, the Commonwealth Distribution 
Company, and six other lotteries had most of their 
head-quarters upon Broadway. At some of the 
larger offices uniformed policemen could be seen 
guarding the lines of ticket-buyers, to preserve 
order, while the managers of these offices violated 
both the Constitution and statutes of the State in 
their presence. 

The agents of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice raided the Louisiana head-quarters at No. 319 
Broadway, and when we entered the place we 
found a policeman present, guarding the interests 
of these public plunderers. Although our society 
made numerous arrests from 1877 to 1880, yet so 
strong was the influence exerted by these lottery 
managers that we could scarcely bring a single case 
to trial in the State Courts during all that time. 
We persisted in raiding these places. Our brave 
President, Samuel Colgate, issued orders for us to 
keep on raiding these places and piling up cases in 
the District Attorney’s office. In 1879 we raided 
212 Broadway, the Northern head-quarters of the 
national scourge—the Louisiana Lottery. Weseized 
the books, papers, tickets, letters, &c., and finally 


, compelled this agency to close its doors and the 


parties to leave the State. The books now in my 
possession disclosed the fact that the average daily 
receipts of this one office amounted to 1,760 letters 
and $5,176 per day. 

Through the efforts of the New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice all the public head-quarters 
for the sale of lottery tickets in this State have been 
closed, the advertising in newspapers in New York 
city stopped, and the smaller and fraudulent lot- 
teries entirely suppressed. 

One of the counsel of this Louisiana monster 
came to our office, and with most plausible manners 
and speech proposed to contribute $25,000 per year 
to the writer if he would only allow this concern to 
reinstate itself in a public office upon Broadway, 
New York city. The offer was promptly declined. 
There are persons who sell these tickets on the sly, 
but these persons are arrested as promptly as we 
can secure evidence against them. 

the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice rejoices in having seized 1,790,640 lottery 
tickets, 394,844 lottery circulars, 1,522,294 pool 
tickets, and a vast amount of books, papers, devices, 
and paraphernalia for conducting lottery policy— 
one of the meanest forms of gambling.” 


Sorrow.— The Christian’s and the World’s—In 
the Pitti Palace, at Florence, there are two pic- 
tures which hang side by side. One represents 
& stormy sea with its wild waves, and black 


clouds, and fierce lightnings flashing across the 
sky. In the waters a human face is seen, wear- 
ing an expression of the utmost agony and de- 
spair. The other picture also represents a sea, 
tossed by as fierce a storm, with as dark clouds, 
but out of the midst of the waves a rock rises, 
against which the waters dash in vain. Ina 
cleft of a rock are some tufts of gem and green 
herbage, with sweet flowers, and amid these a 
dove is seen sitting on her nest, quiet and undis- 
turbed by}ithe wild fury of the storm. The first 
picture fitly represents the sorrow of the world 
when all is helpless and ‘despairing; and the 
other the sorrow of the Christian, no less severe, 
but in which he is kept in perfect peace, because 
he nestles in the bosom of God’s unchanging 
love.— Selected. 
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Among the many letters which come to the 
editor of THE FRIEND, one, recently received, 
calls attention to an apparent inconsistency in 
the case of Ahaziah, king of Judah, who, it is 
stated in 2nd Chronicles, ch. 22, v. 2, was 42 
years of age when he began to reign in the place 
of his father Jehoram. From the previous 
chapter, it appears that Jehoram was but 40 
years of age at the time of his death. 

On referring to the records of the Kings of 
Judah, as contained in the Book of Kings, our 
correspondent will find in 2 Kings, ch. 8, v. 26, 
that Ahaziah was but 22 years of age at the 
time of his accession to the throne of Judah. 
The mistaken age of 42 years, probably arose 
either from an error in the records made use of 
by the person who compiled the historical nar- 
rative in the Book of Chronicles, or from a slip 
of the pen in some subsequent copies. 

Those who have made a special study of the 
ancient manuscripts and other sources from 
which the canon of the Scriptures comes to us, 
tell us that there are many differences in the 
different copies, but these are generally unim- 
portant in their character—so that they do not 
affect the general accuracy of the whole, or 
bring into question the great historical events, 
or the principles of religion set forth in them. 
The result of the most careful and exhaustive 
labor is to confirm our confidence in the Bible 
as a record of past events, as well as to con- 
vince us of the truth of the statement made 
by Paul to Timothy, “ ae Scripture inspired 
of God is also profitable for teaching, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness,” etc. (Rev. Version). But at the same 
time it has shown that the liability to err, which 
belongs to man, has existed among the transcri- 
bers of the sacred writings. 





Another letter comes from a valued Friend, 
whose mind is often under exercise for the wel- 
fare of our Society—it says: 


“Tt is the prerogative of Christ alone to call, 
ualify, and prepare vessels for use in his house. 
here are several who travel about and to whom 

staying at home becomes irksome, that have no 
better foundation than inclination. John Fother- 
gill,in his journal, relates that on his return from 
a visit to this country, he resumed the occupation 
of farming, believing it best for ministers in our 
Society to have occupation, that they might not be 
in danger of a disposition to be too easily drawn 
into religious service without the sense of the 


clear requirings of our everlasting High Priest. 
I verily believe the want of occupation at home, 
and not caring to have it, has been a snare to 
several.” 


We insert the above wholesome caution, al- 
though we suppose it is more applicable to some 
whom, it is probable, it will not reach, than to 
the usual readers of our journal. 





A third letter, from a Friend in Dublin, con- 
tains the following information respecting the 
movements of our beloved Friends, S. Morris 
and T. P. Cope :-— 


“T have it on my mind to send thee a short 
account of the recent travels of the dear Friends 
from your Yearly Meeting, Samuel Morris and 
Thomas P. Cope, who are now in these coun- 
tries. They came to Ireland in Third Month, 
attended the Quarterly Meeting for Ulster, Pro- 
vince of Lisburn, and visited most of the meet- 
ings in the Province. Then to Leinster Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Mountmelleck, on 30th of same 
month; taking some meetings afterwards on 
their way to Munster Quarterly Meeting at 
Cork, on the 13th of Fourth Month. They 
then came on towards Dublin, visiting meetings 
on their way. They were at our Yearly Meet- 
ing, and on conclusion of same went towards 
London, taking some meetings in South Wales. 
The labors of these beloved Friends in this 
Island appear now to be concluded, and their 
company and Gospel services amongst us have 
been greatly valued by Friends here. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrtep Srates.—In the U.S. Senate on the 17th 
instant, when the Silver bill was under consideration, 
Senator Plumb offered an amendment providing that 
any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at 
any mint to be coined into standard dollars for his 
benefit, provided the deposit is not less than $100. 
This amendment was agreed to by a vote of 43 yeas to 
24 nays. Several other amendments, equally in the 
line of free coinage, were adopted, and the bill, as 
amended, was passed by a vote of 42 to 25. The bill 
was sent to the House, and by that body it has been re- 
ferred to its Committee on Coinage. 

Colonel R. Bruce Ricketts, of Wilkesbarre, Penna., 
has closed negotiations with a party of capitalists of 
London, England, for the sale of 40,000 acres of timber 
land in Luzerne, Wyoming and Sullivan counties. A 
company for cutting and milling the timber is to be 
formed, and it is understood that Colonel Ricketts will 
be the manager. 

In the Louisiana House of Representatives, on the 
18th instant, the Speaker received from Isidore New- 
man, President of the New Orleans Stock Exchange, a 

roposition from Benjamin Newgass, of London, Eng- 
and, offering a mijlion and a quarter of dollars yearly 
for the same lottery privileges applied for by John A. 
Morris, with the additional tender of security for the 
payment of the amount annually to the State. 

Governor Waterman, of California, has called the 
attention of Attorney General Johnson to the prize 
fights in that State, and invokes his aid to have them 


“oe, 
he Kansas Chautauqua Assembly began a session 
at Ottawa, last week. When the Assembly had got 
into good running order then a liquor dealer opened 
an original package saloon. The prohibition people 
of Ottawa met on the night of the 2lst instant, and 
formed a defence league. A fund of $3000 was sub- 
scribed to pay the league’s expenses, and a resolution 
was unanimously passed providing that “a committee 
should capture each original package dealer, tar and 
feather him and ship him back to Missouri, labelled 
‘ An original package from Kansas for Missouri,’ ” 
The General Conference of Congregational Churches 
of Connecticut, in session in New om last week, 
framed a petition to the Legislature advocating the 
passage of a bill providing for the exercise in the State 
of the same police powers in relation to liquor brought 
in from other States, whether in original packages or 
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not, as may be exercised in relation to liquor within 
the limits of the State. 

Catharine Sharp, who gave her age to the census 
enumerator as 112 years, is believed to be Philadel- 
phia’s oldest inhabitant. 

In this city there were 480 deaths reported last week, 
which is two less than the previous week, and 80 more 


than the corresponding week last year. Of the whole 
number 244 were males and 236 females: 77 died of 
cholera infantum ; 51 of consumption ; 32 of marasmus; 
26 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 25 of 
diseases of the heart; 22 of inflammation of the brain; 
19 of convulsions ; 14 of casualties; 12 of inanition; 11 
of typhoid fever; 11 of pneumonia; 11 of cancer; 11 
of debility and 11 of old age 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 103}; 4’s, reg., 122; cou- 
pon, 123; currency 6’s, 113 a 123. 

Corron was quiet but steady on a basis of 12§ cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FreEep.—Winter bran, choice, $14.50; do., fair to 
good, $14.00 a $14.25; spring bran, $13.50 a $14. 

FrLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.25 a 
$2.60; do., do., extras, $2.75 a $3.15; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.25 a $3.50; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$3.75 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.25; 
do., do., straight, $4.35 a $4.65; winter patent, $4.85 a 

$5.25; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.25. Rye flour 
was in limited request at $3.25 per barrel fur choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 89 a 90 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 414 a 41} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 344 a 34} cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.— Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 4{ cts.; 
medium, 43 a 48 cts.; fair, 4} a 4% cts; common, 4 
a 44 cts.; culls, 33 a 3] cts. ; fat cows, 23 a 3} cts. 

SHEEP.—With light receipts and a fair demand 
prices advanced. Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts. ; 
medium, 44 a 4} cts. ; common, 3} a 4} cts. ; culls, 24a 
33 cts.; lambs, 5 a 8 cts. 

Hogs were in fair request, and prices closed firmer. 
Good light Western, 5}°a 5{ cts.; common heavy, 5% 
a 5% cts. 

ForeiGn.—In the British House of Commons, on 
the 19th instant, a vote was taken of the licensing bill. 
The first section was adopted by a majority of four 
votes only, the Government being taken by surprise in 
the absence of many of its supporters. The other 

sections had more than fifty majority. 

On the 23d inst., W. H. Smith, the Government 
leader, announced that it would be impossible to pass 
the license clause of the local taxation bill in its en- 
tirety. They would, however, retain in the bill the 
provision, that a certain portion of the new taxation 
on intoxicants be appropriated for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing licenses. 

At a meeting of tlre temperance leaders, held on the 
23rd inst., a manifesto was adopted, which declares 
that the Government’s scheme is worse than worthless. 
The plan proposed, it says, is entirely misleading, the 

rinciple of compensation being really left untouched. 
he party will continue its streuuous opposition to the 
measure, relying upon the country for support. 

An agreement between Germany and England, on 
the African question has been reached. It is stated 
that Germany cedes Vitu and Somaliland to Eng- 
land, and England in turn cedes to Germany the 
territory of Heligoland. England will assist Germany 
to obtain the cession of the German coast line hitherto 
rented from the Sultan, on the payment of an equita- 
ble indemnity. England, considering Heligoland use- 
less since she lost Hanover, will cede it to Germany, 
subject to the consent of Parliament. 

The London correspondent of the New York Press, 
says: “The Anglo-German Convention, concerning 
the partition of Africa and the mutual concessions of 
the two powers, does not grow in favor with the House 
of Commons, or with the British public. German 
claims to any part of the African Hinterland will be 
pretty stoutly attacked in Parliament, and the cession 
of Heligoland to the Berlin Government will also be 
hotly contested. Several members of Parliament (in- 
cluding Mr. Gladstone and his son, Herbert), will 
shortly start for Heligoland, to take the votes of the 
islanders on the question of the cession of their 
home.” 

The French papers regard the proposed Anglo-Ger- 
man treaty about Africa to be a diplomatic defeat for 
England. They are not satisfied with it, and fail to 
see that but one outcome of the proposed treaty is very 
evident, and that is, that England never intends 

to give up Egypt. Germany surrenders the Witu 
country, which would impede access to Abyssinia from 
Mombasa, and also Uganda, the pearl of Africa and 
key of the Nile region and of Egyptian dependence. 


ee is building slowly but surely in Africa, and 
realizes the truth of Major Wissman’s utterance, re- 
cently made at Cairo, that the whole of Central Africa 
is not worth a tenth part of Egypt. 

The Hamburgher Nachrichten declares that German 
commerce in East Africa will be ruined, but admits 
that the acquisition of Heligoland balances any loss 
elsewhere. England, the paper says, has done Ger- 
many a real service, to the disadvantage of France, 
which always requires to be closely watched. 

The London Chronicle's Berlin correspondent says, 
that the Franco-Russian alliance has assumed a con- 
crete form since the announcement of the Anglo-Ger- 
man agreement. 

The Government of France has recognized the Bra- 
zilian Republic. 

It is reported that yellow fever has broken out in 
Malaga, the germs of the disease having been brought 
in a cargo of cotton by a New Orleans steamer. The 
disease has also appeared at Valencia, Puebla de Ru- 
gat, and other places in Spain. 

The London Times says: The Vice-Consul of Novo- 
rossisk, on the Black Sea, in his last report, says, it is 
expected that the Imperial Government will shortly 
sanction the construction of the line of railway be- 
tween Tzaritzin, on the Volga, and Tichoretskaia, on 
the Rostoff-Vladikavkaz line, thus putting the river 
and its important tributaries in direct communication 
with the port of Novorossisk. Once the step is taken, 
the greater part of the Volga grain produce, now sent 
by canal and rail to the Baltic ports and only reaching 
its destination in the summer of the following year 
would be taken to the Black Sea by the railway during 
the time the northern ports and island canals are 
closed by ice. Novorossisk should also then become 
the head centre of import for goods destined for the 
Nijni-Novgorod fair. 

Thousands of people in Tokio and other large cities 
in Japan, are suffering for want of food, owing to the 
failure of the rice crop. One nobleman is feeding 
1,000 people a day at his one expense. 





NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoou.—A Stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the 
Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh- 
day the 5th of Seventh Month, at 10 a. m. 

Jno. W. Brppxe, Clerk. 


A few Friends can have country board in a Friend’s 
family —shade, one half mile from station. 
R. H. Toomas, 
Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 
Sixth Mo. 19th, 1890. 


Two comfortable houses to rent at Lansdowne, near 
Friend’s Meeting and near Railroad Station. 

Apply to Anna WOOLMAN, 
Lansdowne, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Wantep—A teacher for West Grove Preparative 
Meeting School. Apply to 
P. Morris JoNEs or MARGARET Cook, 
West Grove, Pa. 


New Pusrications.— The Tract Association of 
Friends have just reprinted the following Tracts from 
new plates : 

A Visit to the Prisoners at Spandau, in Germany, by 
Thomas Shillitoe, " . . 4 pages. 
Thomas Shillitoe’s Visit to the Drinking- 
houses in Ireland, : ; ° . pages. 
Popular Amusements, by Jonathan Dymond, 8 pages. 
The True Christian’s Rule of Life, 8 pages. 
A Proper use of Riches, exemplified in the 
life of Richard Reynolds, 8 pages. 

Westtown BoarpinG Scnoon.—The summer term 
of 1890 will end Seventh Mo. Ist. The fall and winter 
term of 1890-91 will begin Ninth Mo. 2d, 1890. 

Parents and others intending to send pupils to the 
school, will please make immediate application to 

J.G. WixuiaMs, Sup't. 
Westtown, Pa. 


A teacher of experience, aquainted with “ Quincy 
Methods,” and modes of instruction now generally ap- 
roved, desires a position in Primary Department of a 
‘riends’ School. She could enter upon duties at any 
time in Ninth Month. 
Address E. B. M., Germantown, Philadelphia. 


MARRIED, on the 19th instant, at Friends’ Meeting. 
house, Germantown, Dr. JosepH Stokes, of Moores. 
town, N.J., to Mary Emuen, daughter of Samuel and 
Sarah Emlen. 





Diep, on the 18th of Fourth Month, 1890, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Emmor Hollingswo 
in Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio, JonL GILBERT, a 
73 years, 6 months and 11 days, a member of Penns. 
ville Monthly and Particular Meeting. For several 
months previous to his decease he experienced great 
suffering at seasons, which he was enabled to bear 
patiently ; and several times expressed his resignation 
to the Divine will, and his hope in the mercies of God 
in Christ Jesus. His friends and relatives feel a com. 
fortable hope that he has been gathered into rest and 

ace. 
rae at her residence near Clayton, Indiana, Fifth 
Month 27th, 1890, Jane W. SuHaw, wife of Aaron 
Shaw, and daughter of Eleazar and Ann Bales, aged 
63 years, 5 months and 8 days. She was a valuable 
member and elder of Mill Creek Monthly and Par. 
ticular Meeting. For about two years she bore a suffer. 
ing illness with Christian patience and resignation; 
during which time she was deprived of attending meet 
ing, a privilege she highly esteemed. Her life was 
one of self-denial, and in her youthful days she gave 
evidence of her attachment to the Society of Friends, 
which she maintained unto the end. Before her close 
she took a solemn leave of the family and those around 
her bed side, and in a few hours her purified spirit, 
— released from its suffering tabernacle, was ad- 
mitted, we reverently believe, into everlasting rest. 

—-, Sixth Month 7th, 1890, at his residence in 
Chesterfield, Morgan Co., Ohio, Etuwoop Dray, a 
minister and member of Chesterfleld Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, aged about 74 years. The Head of the 
Church had bestowed upon him, a precious gift in the 
ministry, the exercise of which during many years had 
endeared him to many in his native State, and in other 
parts of the Union where he had travelled. About 16 
months before his decease he was prostrated by an at- 
tack of paralysis, and continued in a weak, suffering 
and declining situation during the remainder of his 
life. This he bore with great patience and resignation 
—although it was aggravated by the fears with which 
he was assailed, and which were probably the result of 
his weak condition—that, after all his long service in 
the cause of Christ, he might finally fail to obtain that 
which had been the great object of his life—an en 
trance into the rest and peace of Heaven. His experi- 
ence is an affecting illustration of the Scripture query 
—“ If the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear.” This sense of spiritual 
desertion was keenly felt ty our blessed Saviour, when 
He exclamed, “ My God, my God, why hast thou for 
saken me!” and it is no marvel if his dear childrea 
have at times to drink of the same cup. Through 
he manifested an unabated interest in the welfare 
preservation of our beloved Society, and that all oar 
Christian testimonies and doctrines might be main 
tained inviolate. His family and friends are comforted 
in the belief that he is now released from all his suffer- 
ings, and has been safely gathered into the fold of 
everlasting rest and peace. 

——,, at the residence of her great-nephew, Richard 
T. Cadbury, near Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penna, 
on the 7th of Sixth Month, 1890, Lypra Comrort, it 
the 91st year of her age, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


——,, at his residence, in Jackson Township, Henry 
County, Lowa, of paralysis, EpHrRAtM B. Ratc.irF, 0 
the 75th year of his age, a beloved member and min 
ister of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, lows, 
(smaller body). He was a firm believer in, and faith 
ful upholder of the principles and practices of early 
Friends. His health for several months previous @ 
his decease had been gradually failing, and we believe 
he was concerned to be found ready for the change 
when the end of this life should come; and alth 
he was taken suddenly from our midst, his family 
friends have the comforting assurance that, through 
redeeming mercy, he has been gathered into the garnet 
of everlasting rest and peace. 

——, suddenly in Philadelphia, PascHaLL Moov, 
in the 34th year of his age, a member of Sadsbury 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. He was ana 
tionate husband, and a loving and tender parent. 
though the summons was, as it were, in a moments 
time, we reverently trust that, through redeeming lore 
and mercy, his spirit has found admittance into one 
those mansions prepared for the righteous of all ger 
erations. 
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